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VoL. VII. AucGustT, 1884. 
OcEAN Park is to have its attractions during the month 
of August, and among them are to be the Mission Con- 
vention, the Women’s Convention,and Harper’s Ferry day. 
The first will occur on August 4, and in the morning there 
will be a reception to returned missionaries, with brief ad- 
dresses. Later will be addresses by these missionaries on 
‘‘The Advance Line for Foreign Mission Work, and Evi- 
dences of Success in the Foreign Mission Field,” and in the 
evening an illustrated lecture by Dr. Bacheler, preceded by a 
service of. praise with foreign and native songs, and on the 
morrow the feast will be continued. The Women’s Conven- 
tion is to have a mission and a temperance evening, Aug. 13 
and 14. 

The programme for the Assembly from the rst to the 24th 
is suggestive of much that is valuable and helpful, and the 
days spent by old Ocean will not only give invigoration to 
wearied bodies, but a tonic to fainting spirits. 








A CORRESPONDENT of the Missionary Record puts together 
some senténces in a vigorous way, in regard to the “survival 
of the fittest,” as relates to churches and interest in missions. 
Referring to the rule that the “fittest survive” in the realm 
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of theology as well as of nature, he says: Selfish congrega- 
tions ought to die out and give room to unselfish, liberal- 
spirited Christians who take wide views and diffuse their sub- 
stance over large areas. Moreover, this lean kind of con- 
gregations wi// die out. They have no such sinews of 
strength as will stand the climate and revolutionary cyclones 
of this wide-awake, beneficent, progressive, hurry-along age. 
The church of this age believes mightily in missions and is 
expending vast sums in this glorious cause. If we want our 
congregations to “survive,” along with those in other towns 
and cities of other denominations which give largely to this 
interest, we must put them through such a course of giving 
and working as will toughen their beneficence for the “ strug- 
gle for existence.” 

Mucu has been said about “that penny” which means the 
difference between the two and three cent postage on letters, 
and various are the suggestions with reference to its appro- 
priation. It seems but a small item, and yet the govern- 
ment considered the question of reduction a long time be- 
fore deciding it, for it makes millions of dollars difference in 
the revenue each year. Is it not probable that the eighty 
thousand Free Baptists average a letter a week, and if this 
‘* Stamp Act ” could be accepted as a law, what would be the 
result to the treasuries of our benevolent societies? The 
Board of the Interior (Cong.) at their late annual meeting 
entered into an agreement to devote this penny to the needs 
of their work. The secretary of the Woman’s Work in our 
Central Association suggests that this extra penny go into the 
Lord’s treasury, and that it be used for the publishing of lit- 
erature. All mission societies are evidently feeling the im- 
portance of attractive missionary literature to put into the 
churches. Our Literature Fund is in great need. May 
there not be those who will thus conscientiously contribute? 
Did any of us feel the three cents on a letter to be an oppres- 
Sive tax? 
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THERE is real encouragement in the action of the General 
Eldership of the Church of God respecting codperation in 
foreign missions with the Free Baptists. Their recent Con- 
ference was held at Wooster, Ohio, and was attended by Dr. 
Cheney, the Rev. Dr. Bacheler, missionary to India, and 
the Rev. Dr. Ball. The following are the resolutions adopted 
by this body : 

Whereas, The Free Baptist Foreign Mission Board offers 
to this body a rare opportunity to participate with them in 
foreign mission work; therefore, 

Resolved, That this body codperate with the Free Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

Resolved, That some person be appointed who shall act as 
secretary and treasurer, and shall collect funds, conduct cor- 
respondence, and circulate information concerning this work, 
and we recommend the propriety of sending at as early a 
date as possible a missionary into this foreign field. 


WE call attention to the words of the treasurer found on 


another page. There should beno delay in sending in all the 
moneys promptly. It will be remembered that the financial 
year of our society closes with August, the change having been 
made last year. The system for payments as arranged in the 
series of constitutions for auxiliaries, Quarterly Meeting and 
Yearly Meeting Societies adopted under the charter, is for the 
treasurer of the auxiliaries to send promptly each quarter, by 
the first of October, January, April, and July to the Quarterly 
Meeting treasurer, October being the first payment and July 
the last payment for the society year ; the Quarterly Meeting 
treasurer is to send all payments to the Yearly Meeting treas- 
urer by the last of these same months, and the Yearly Meet- 
ing treasurer shall forward by the first of November, February, 
May, and August to Miss DeMeritte, the society treasurer, 
who will thus be able without delay or embarrassment to for- 
ward the remittances to India which are necessary to be sent 
in the last named months. The advantage of this systematic, 
prompt action is obvious. 

In order that each section, that is, each Quarterly Meeting 
and each Yearly Meeting, shall know that its distinctive part 
is done, it will be necessary for the money to be sent through 
its own treasurer, and, this simple plan once in moving order, 
the results will be most hopeful and helpful. 
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‘“@eme Over and Relp ds.” 


A pREaM of distant lands, 
Shaded by stately palms ; 
Of nations asking alms 

With outstretched hands. 


The lands are lost in night ; 
No prophecy of day 
Illumes their lonely way, 

They long for light. 


The silence is unstirred 
By messages of peace, — 
Yet yearning for release, 

They wait the word. 


A weary, waiting throng — 


| BY MAY PRESTON. | 


And prayers that end in sighs 
**Oh, Lord, how long?” 


Shall cease the work begun 

In Macedon of old? 

How small our gifts of gold! 
God gave his Son. 


How dare we ‘‘ count the cost ?”’ 
His life Christ gladly gave — 

“ I came to seek and save 

That which was lost.” 


The Macedonian cry 
Still rings across the years ; 
Let us rebuke our fears 


With eager, asking eyes, With brave reply. 
SABETHA, KANSAS. 





Te the Missionaries of the Far-Away Lands. 


IT is the habit to watch for tidings from those who are on 
the field. These words of the Rev. Miles Fisk have in them 
the right ring. We are glad his heart was moved to give them 
utterance, as he has done through the Gospel in all Lands. 

Please suffer one who feels deeply interested in your work 
to claim your attention for a few moments. I esteem you as 
the most precious ones of earth. You who have bidden 
adieu to home, friends, and all the endearments of a Chris- 
tian land, a land of Bibles, where its knowledge, like leaves ° 
in autumn, is thickly spread ; the land of your nativity, your 
spiritual birthplace, of Christian communion and joy. You 
who have taken your lives in your hands, and braved danger, 
disease, and death to carry to the benighted the most pre- 
cious news known to men or angels. You who, like the 
good Samaritan, have gone to assist the helpless, and like 
the man who went into the mountains seeking the lost sheep, 
have gone into the most rugged places of earth seeking the 
lost. 

It is a pleasure to me, while laboring to arouse others to 
the importance of this work, to speak a word of cheer to you 
and those for whom you labor. 
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You have gone from the most elevated to the most degraded, 
and are bridging the distance between the two extremes of 
humanity, and linking them to the throne of God, from every 
kindred and tongue and people and nation, preparatory to 
the song of the New Jerusalem. 

Noble examples are you developing as a precursor of the 
latter day glory. You are obeying the command, “ Go,” as 
no others are, and God shall reward you accordingly. 
Through you God is calling the attention of the home lands, 
and pointing the Christian world to duty. God bless you, 
and give you grace equal to your day and labor. I believe 
that a great reinforcement is coming to you, and that a bless- 
ing is coming beyond anything ever witnessed. 

Your earnest prayers and those of the converts there, 
united with the sympathizing ones here, must be answered, 
and the efforts that we are jointly making to arouse the 
Christian Church from its present lethargy I trust will be 
blessed equal to your most sanguine hopes. May you, 
through the help of God, prove equal to the great work be- 
fore you. 

Let us pray, labor, watch, wait, and expect with true 
hearts, ready to accept and use all that God in his wisdom 
may bestow. 

Jackson, Micu., February, 1884. 





Bew Tea is Made in India. 


[BY MISS MARY BACHELER. | 


At the latitude of 28° tea flourishes between the elevations 
of two hundred and six thousand feet. It is cultivated in 
plantations varying in size from fifty to five hundred acres. 

The tea plant, if allowed to grow naturally, would attain a 
height of ten or more feet, but for the convenience of the 
pickers it is made to grow in flat spreading bushes, from two 
to three feet in height. 

In the spring of the year the tea is weeded, hoed and 
pruned. When the tender new leaves comeout, men, women 
and children, with baskets on their backs, go to the planta- 
tion every morning to gather a required quantity of the tea- 
leaves. They pick off only the first three tender leaves on 
the end of each twig, as the older leaves are considered too 
tough to make a good quality of tea. 
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In the evening the pickers, with their full baskets, gather 
at the factory, where all the tea-leaves are weighed, so the 
planter may know if any one has been idle and failed to 
bring in the specified number of pounds. 

The factory is a two-storied building. The lower story 
contains the machinery — among which is a steam engine 
which turns a large machine for rolling the tea — the furnaces 
where the tea is dried, the kneading and testing tables, etc. 

The floor of the upper story consists of strong laths, so 

near together that even small leaves of tea cannot fall 
through, and yet far enough apart to allow the heated air 
from below to come up and wilt the leaves. 
_ After being weighed the leaf, as the undried tea is 
called, is taken to the upper room of the factory, and care- 
fully spread on the floor. Inthe morning it is gathered up 
in baskets, taken down-stairs and put into the rolling machine. 
The green leaf is so brittle that if it was rolled without first 
being wilted, it would be broken into small pieces. 

When sufficiently rolled the leaf is taken out of the rolling 
machine and thoroughly kneaded on the long kneading tables. 
Then it is pressed into compact balls about six inches in 
diameter and left to ferment. This takes about an hour, and 
the planters must be very careful and watchful lest this pro- 
cess is carried too far, and the leaf spoiled by too long fer- 
menting. After this the balls are broken up and put into fine 
wire sieves over charcoal furnaces, and here, in the drying 
process, the leaf loses the green color and turns black or 
brown. 

In another building close by are large wire sieves for sift- 
ing the dried tea. The first sieve is coarse and allows all the 
fine tea to pass through, retaining a coarse quality of black 
tea. The next is finer, and retains a quality of tea better 
than the first, and so on through three or four siftings. 

After being tested and named, and priced according to its 
quality, the teais packed first in tin and then in wooden boxes 
and is ready for the market. 

Tea should never be used until at least a yearold. It im- 
proves with age. 


We speak of missionary heroism. I know of no heroism 
équal to that of Christian women who have gone to the ends 
of the earth to teach the love of Christ to heathen and 
Mohammedan women and girls. They must have your 
prayers.— Foreign Missionary. 





Value of Woman's Work. 


Value of Woman’s Werk. 


To see the xecessity of woman’s work in missions, we need 
only consider the lot and labors of an ordinary missionary 
preacher. He must give himself chiefly to the work of 
preaching the Gospel, because that is the principal agency, as 
well as his first duty. But suppose that the work of conver- 
sion goes on, and that converts are brought into the fold. 

Their first demand is for education ; then for the civiliza- 
tion of themselves and their homes; then for instruction in 
various trades ; then for literature. 

Who is capable of meeting all these varied demands? On 
a well-filled mission-station where three or four missionaries 
are maintained, a division of labor is carried out ; but in all 
these labors the exertions of the wives of the missionaries are 
counted upon, and arranged for. But the share which falls 
to the lot of the ‘‘ weaker vessel’’ is often such that both 
health and life are sacrificed under the strain. Especially 
does this result follow where a missionary and his wife are 
alone on a station. 

An American writer, treating of this matter, says: “ A 
missionary and his wife together can do great things, but 
they cannot do everything. Try it at home. Lay out here 
such work as is done there. Let a man be pastor of the 
church, whether village or city, and let the minister’s wife, 
with her home, her children, her uncounted cares, and her 
imperfect health, be the chief teacher in the day-school of 
the neighborhood. Let that school be kept on the minister’s 
ground, and let his wife have the personal care of a great 
part of the pupils. Let the minister’s house, too, be the 
apothecary’s shop for the country round. 

Let the minister’s wife help her husband in teaching on the 
Sabbath, and let her travel with him sometimes in the travel- 
ing season, making, not pastoral calls, but visitations to 
churches far remote ; or, if she cannot go with him, let her 
have the charge of affairs while he is away. Try such an 
experiment. Call a minister, with the understanding that 
such work shall devolve on his wife. Conceive, if you can, 
that such an arrangement is iairly entered into, and common 
humanity will quickly ask whether someone else could not be 
provided to do part of the work. The experiment is being 
tried again and again in Asia.”— Heroines of the Mission Field. 
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Py Kelations. 


[BY MRS, MARY BRAINARD.] 


I lay me down under the noonday sun 
And said, ‘‘I will rest; 

Thank God all my labor‘is over and done.” 
And over my breast 

I folded my hands in listless supineaess 
Determined to sleep. 

I thought, ‘‘ Let the world go on as it pleases, 
My ease I shall keep. 

Let the rich rumble on in their carriages fine, 
Let the poor toil or die: 

Let the foolish grow wise, or be always a fool, 
Nothing care I. 

Let the great wheel of fortune keep turning and turning, 
Forever around, 

Icare nota fig if its favor shall give me 
The upside or down.” 


Islumbered awhile without feeling or motion, 
Then woke with a start, 

To feel something tugging and pulling me onward, 
Like chords round my heart; 

The great world was moving, and I too was moving, 
How could I be still! 

With a million strong bonds I was bound to its millions. 
Not at my will 

Could I burst them asunder. And so like a captive 
They dragged mealong. 

I was kin to the people who dwelt in the palace 
With feasting and song: 

I was kin to the beggar who sat by the wayside; 
I could not deny 

My brother the king, or my brother the clown, 
The humble or high. 


Beyond the far bounds of civilization, 
Across the blue sea, 

I have uncounted numbers of poorer relations, 
I never can see. 

I would like to look into the face of my sister 
In her snow hut to-day, 

And tell her our Father has given commandment 
We both must obey. 

I would like to clasp hands with doth of my sisters, 
The Empress, the slave; 

And tell them our Jesus came down to redeem us, 
To bless and to save. 
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And thus I am bound to each one of God’s creatures, 
Asleep or awake, 

As the great world moves on, I too must keep moving, 
Soul-bonds never break; 

But life’s silver cord sometime will be loosened, 
My relations and I 

Will stand by our Father, the Judge, as acquitted or sentenced 


to die. — Orphan's Fournal. 


“ More than They All.” 


[BY MRS. C. S. BEAN.] 





Jesus, by his own unparalleled example, and by his teach- 
ings, strongly emphasized se//-forgetfulness, self-sacrifice, self- 
denial ; and sought to impress the lesson by repeating it by 
different methods, and under different circumstances. As 
“he sat over against the treasury, and saw the rich cast in 
much, and the poor widow her two mites,” he gave us an 
object lesson, when he said to his disciples, “ she hath cast 
in more than they all ;” they, of their abundance, she, of her 
penury, even all her living. A lone, obscure woman, un- 
noticed and unknown by the crowds about her, Jesus, by 
these few words, raises into prominence ; while her small 
gift is made to eclipse the larger and more pretentious offer- 
ings, and thus her example of humility, trust, self-denial and 
devotion has come down to us through the centuries. 

Here was heart devotion to the cause of God, and severe 
self-denial to aid that cause. Jesus commended her, but 
looked with disfavor upon those who cast in “much.” And 
why? Are not large gifts desirable? And do they not indi- 
cate large liberality, generosity, benevolence? Surely he 
would not condemn these noble impulses. Ah! did he not 
see that they had first served themselves, supplied all real 
and imaginary wants, sought ease and pleasure, then with a 
remnant of their resources they make an offering to the 
Lord! Was it not mockery? Ah! well had it been for the 
world, if this case had never hada parallel. Well for the 
Church to-day, if such circumstances were unknown. Why 
does the cause of God languish, while there would be over- 
flowing treasuries, if only the spirit of the poor widow pre- 
vailed? Some can indulge in luxurious living, and personal 
adornment, and still have something, perhaps “ much,” to cast 
into the treasury of the Lord, but Jesus calis for self-denial, 
a sacrifice which costs us something. 

WELLESLEY, Mass. 
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Coprespondence. 





[FROM MRS, J. L. PHILLIPS. | 


DeEaR HELPER: The last day of the rosy month is here. 
A cool eastern breeze is blowing from Narragansett Bay, over 
lovely green fields, sweet as roses and clover can make it, 
and I sit by an open window taking itin and dreaming. Yes, 
to-day I have a dream “ which is not all a dream,” indeed I 
have had one ever since we landed on the old pier in New 
York, and knew that there was “no more sea” for me; no 
more watching for the loved home land ; no more stretching 
out of the weary miles that lie between us and so much that 
is so dear to us. Oh! little HELPER, how strange it all is. 
Where are we, and where are you? 

_ How many times, on a sunny veranda, a tall man with 
shoeless feet and noiseless tread, has crept up to me with: 
“* Mene Sahib, Belati Chiti’’ (foreign letters), and the roar of 
the Industrial—like the sound of many waters—has died 
away, and the Bible-school pundits’ clear voices rang out all 
unheeded as you fell into our laps, and carried us over the 
waves to the true living helpers in your native land. On 
that same veranda there were roses, and lilies of purest 
white, growing in large clusters and drooping over glossy, dark 
green leaves. There were ferns there, too, tall and graceful, 
casting the loveliest shadows when the moonbeams glanced 
through them, and forming a delightful spot to sleep in when 
the fiery heat of mid-summer drove us from our rooms. 
There all day long, with the roses and the lilies, boys and 
girls from the darkest corners of that dark city were trained 
and guided. Young men and women came there too ; came 
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‘to learn of Him who was the “ Rose of Sharon” and the 
one altogether lovely. As “one by one” they must go home, 
may each be transplanted where the flowers never die. Just 
back of this veranda were the dear old rooms,— our home, 
— “sweet home,” with its tender memories, with the smiles 
and tears of nearly twenty years in a foreign land, where home 
is doubly home. There are heart echoes there that the old 
inmates always hear. May the sweetest and dearest come 
to the one lone one there now. “In the sweet by-and-by,” 
that the Ragged School children sang as we bade the dear old 
spot good-bye, was still ringing in our hearts when we found 
ourselves cosily settled 15,000 miles away from them, and 
the tiny white sheets once a week (five weeks after date) are 
the only visible links between us now. 

Miss Millar writes: ‘ All the schools are doing remarkably 
well. I have a new one of thirty beautiful little girls. The 
parents are terribly opposed to the Bible, but I shall soon get 
them to studying it in some form or other.” 

Miss Coombs, although not a little puzzled with the omni- 
present babies in the Bible School recitations, is 4/ting their 
poor mothers with all her might, and writes very cheeringly 
of the Industrial: ‘‘ Eighty-five present this a. M. at roll-call. 
Sabbath-school increasing in interest.” At Balasore new day 
and Sabbath-schools are opening. At Bhimpore new mem- 
bers added to the church. At Santipore new life is being 
breathed into everything, and a prosperous Industrial is open- 
ing for the large band of children there. But it greatly needs 
tools and help. Will not the friends of the workers there 
and of the native Christians, who have been so long plodding 
on alone, be glad to send by the new missionaries a set of car- 
penter’s tools, and anything which may help on this good 
work? 

Ere this the cheerful tidings from our stations and the 
ringing news from dear old New Hampshire must have met 
in mid-ocean, May we not believe that the rocky hills of New 
England and the sunny plains of India are meeting as they 
never met before, and joining hands and hearts in this blessed 
work. New Hampshire has struck a glorious key-note. Are 
there not other states less favored by nature, but possibly 
more by grace, who can raise it still higher, till even the sad 
widows and the skeptical young men of India shall hear and 
welcome it. 
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But how we have wandered! The burden of this letter was 
to have been gratitude, heartfelt thanks. 

There are times in life when undeserved kindness and rea/ 
sympathy touch the tenderest heart chords and make one feel 
his own unworthiness as no crushing sorrow or disappoint- 
ment evercould. This isoneof them. The silent $800 that 
flew so promptly over the waves have spoken more distinctly 
than any words ever could of the strong hands that are “ hold- 
ing the ropes” over Here, and of the loving hearts that are 
one with the workers over ¢here. 

May He who gave it wings richly reward the cheerful 
donors, and may each one be assured of the timely relief it 
brought, and of our truest gratitude. 

Not less grateful are we to dear old friends and entire 
strangers for the cosy home awaiting us on this lovely Narra- 
gansett Bay. 

EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 30. 


EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE LETTER FROM MISS MILLAR. 


Minnie came to me just now with the tears rolling down 
her cheeks. She had heard from Jellasore that *Rutini is 
dead. I cannot believe it, and yet it may be true, for the 
cholera is very bad all around. Many children in our 
schools have died withit. The small-pox is also raging. I 
have found children in school with it. I have been outin both 
small-pox and cholera. The schools are doing very well, 
though the heat is dreadful. I have never felt it so much as 
now. Oh,how I long for some of your snow, or even a 
breath of cool air! 

Miss Coombs and myself have been out to Bhimpore to see 
dear Mrs. Burkholder. 

You asked me a number of questions which I will try to 
answer. First, about my work. The schools are going on 
beautifully, but I have to work very hard to keep them so. 
I have just added two new schools. I wish you would get 
some of your good friends interested in mission work and 
ask them to support a school. 

No, the new hall is not started in the bazar yet. I am 
keeping well, but tired ; the weather is very trying. We had 
but little cold in the cold season. I have begged money 





* A most estimable native Christian woman in Mrs. Smith’s employ. 
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enough to buy a pair of oxen, and have named them Jim and 
Sam. The former is full of life, and the latter is lazy. I 
now want to get money enough to buy a covered cart to use 
with them. ‘The oxen and cart are to take teachers to dis- 
tantschools. The European residents at Midnapore help us 
considerably towards carrying on our work. 


[FROM MRS. GRIFFIN. | 
CALLS ON OLD FRIENDS. 


Mrs. Griffin,in a recent letter to Miss Mary Bacheler, 
speaks of a visit of herself and husband, to the stations 
south of Midnapore. She says: 

‘Miss Nellie Phillips came over from Santipore and met 
us at Dantoon, so we had a look at that new. station, about 
which we have heard much. It did seem very sad to find the 
station deserted and Christian work stopped. Then we came 
on to Jellasore. How I missed dear Miss Crawford. But I 
found Mrs. Smith there, and on this side of the world she is 
the only relative I have (save they of my own house), so | 
need not tell you that our stay there of a few days was very 
precious. The Orphanage has not so many members just 
now as formerly, but a large number of Hindu boys and 
girls attend as day scholars, so the school-house is well filled, 
and the school seems most prosperous. We hope to spend 
several days there on our way home. Then we came to Bal- 
asore. Brother Coldren and my husband were old friends. 
Our stay here has been very pleasant. Balasore is cooler 
than Midnapore, so we have suffered less from the heat than 
we should have at home. We have made a trip to the 
branch station of Metrapore, eight miles to the west of Bala- 
sore. It is a pleasant place, but hotter than Balasore. 

Now for your questions. I have seen Poddie and her hus- 
band. She is working among the women in Dynmari. The 
zenana work in Midnapore moves on encouragingly. Weare 
to teach at the house of the Horrispore doctor after vacation. 


[FROM MISS MARY BACHELER. ] 
A PART OF MRS, PHILLIPS’ WORK. 
Siem | the first years of Mrs. J. L. Phillips’ life in India, 


itfell to her lot to care for some of the little girls made or- 
phans by the great famine of 1866. On her return home 
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these went to Miss Crawford, at Jellasore. When she went 
back in 1878 she took up work among the poorer classes and 
began to organize her Ragged Schools. These orphan girls 
had so developed as to be of use to her. A little work 
among the poor mother had kept up to a limited extent, 
which she now gave, with the experienced teachers who 
had been doing it, to Mrs. Phillips. With this little begin- 
ning, and her inexperienced girls, she went to work, and 
those who know her, know it was in no half-hearted way. 
Schools were started all over the town, wherever children and 
a veranda to teach them on, or a tree to teach them under, 
could be found. 

In this work Mrs. Phillips has had two assistants, Miss 
Hooper, and latterly Miss Millar. The schools are visited 
during the week by one or another of the missionary super- 
intendents, to see that the teachers are prompt and faithful, 
and the pupils present and interested. If the children are 
absent the parents are visited, and if they are in need of 
medicine, the missionary often sees that it is provided. The 
schools are examined monthly, not by written examinations, but 
the missionary hears each pupil read and spell, and repeat 
whatever has been learned during the month, and then the 
progress is recorded in a book. Thus the missionary can 
tell how each pupil is getting on. 

The teachers meet their schools on Sundays, teach them 
hymns, verses from the Bible, the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and tells them Bible stories. Mrs. Phillips 
has sometimes tried to go to all the Sunday Schools in one 
afternoon, but this was very hard for her, as the schools are 
not near together, and latterly their number has so increased 
that it was not possible. At one time, there were twenty-one 
schools and over one thousand pupils.. Sinee the number of 
schools has so multiplied, one of the teachers, Caroline, was 
employed as a school sub-inspectress. 

Besides the day schools, there are several night schools, 
and it has been no uncommon thing for Mrs. Phillips, after a 
hard day’s work, to go out a mile and a half in a three- 
wheeled little vehicle called a push-push, to examine a large 
school by the flaring light of little open oil lamps, aided by 
the kerosene lantern she has to have on dark evenings. 
Sometimes it has been half-past eight, and sometimes even 
later, when the rattling little vehicle, with its dancing light, 
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would pass our house on the way home. Thus she has 
crowded the work of ten years into the six of her stay. 

The same kind of patient hard work falls to those who 
now have it to carry on. Surely much fruitage may be ex- 
pected from all this seed-sowing, for the Lord of the harvest 
has declared that his word shall not return unto him void. 

NEw Hampton, N. H. 


Statement ef the Treasurer. 





As the financial year of the Woman’s Society is drawing to 
a close, it seems expedient that our workers should under- 
stand the condition of its Treasury. For this reason I sub- 
mit to the women of the denomination a brief statement of 
its finances. 

The accounts of the Society should be closed August 31, 
and, of course, we all desire that the Treasurer’s report shall 
show that the funds for the year have been sufficient to meet 
all obligations. To do this, on the basis of the year’s appro- 
priations, about $900 are needed in addition to the amount 
now on hand. 

Will not the treasurers of auxiliaries see that the annual 
dues are all collected and forwarded before August 31? 
And will not the women of the churches, whether connected 
with local organizations or not, contribute as the Lord hath 
prospered them, that our appropriations, greater than in any 
previous year, may be met as promptly as they have always 


been in the past? L. A. DEMERITTE, Zreasurer. 


Dover, N. H., July 19, 1884. 





THERE are several instances of successful effort in secur- 
ing subscriptions to commence with July, some to continue 
for a year, others for six months. Cannot more be encour- 
aged to present the claims of the HELPER? 

It continues to be kindly spoken of. Dr. Cheney says it 
is worthy of many thousands more subscribers. The Rev. Mr. 
Gowen, of Nova Scotia, who sends payment for seventy-eight 
yearly subscribers says: “ We have several missionary publi- 
cations, two or three published by women, but none outrival 
the HELPER in a literary way, or in points of interest for 
general readers. May it grow in favor among our people.” 
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For the Young People. 


A, Mrs. Spurgeon’s Werk. 


OU have all heard of the great London 
preacher, but perhaps you have not heard 
of his loving and lovely wife, who, though 
an invalid, is not idle in the great cause 
of labor for the Master. For years past 
she has been saving up little pieces of 
money, and what does she do with them? 
Why, she has established a “‘ Book Fund,” 
from which she supplies delightful books 
to the Zoor ministers of all denominations. 

Don’t you think she is doing a great work? Yes, quite as 
great a work, perhaps, as her husband has done. In the last 
six years she has given away nearly forty-two thousand books. 
The grateful letters she has received would encourage us all 
to try to do some good. Then let me tell you her example 
has started others, and among them a dear lady in Scotland. 
She thought to herself, “‘ Oh, how nice it would be to send a 
nice shawl in every box of books!” When the first one was 
sent I wish you could have read the good letter that came 
back. And two widow ladies are spending all their time mak- 
ing flannel shirts to go with the precious books. 

Don’t you think that little seed she planted has grown to a 
big tree, the branches of which reach to heaven? One little 
girl has sent Mrs. Spurgeon all the money she had—a silver 
half-crown. Another sent twenty-nine stamps. Very many 
little gifts came pouring in fromi every quarter, and some of 
the stories connected with them are very touching. Mr. 
Gough, the great temperance lecturer, once gave her the pro- 
ceeds of one of his grand lectures. 

Mrs. Spurgeon hunts up the old rings and brooches in her 
drawers and sells them for this good purpose. She has also 
made two hundred and fifty dollars from making frames for 
photographs. One day a friend handed her five hundred 
dollars. What a big pile of books she ordered then. 

Money has come to her from far-off New Zealand and 
Australia. One friend sent six reams of nice paper, knowing 
she would need it in her correspondence. Last year she gave 
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away more than seven thousand books, many of them being 
her husband’s Zreasury of David. 

Would it not be nice if we had a Mrs. Spurgeon in our 
country? I don’t see why we don’t. May each of us imi- 
tate her precious example, and do all the good we can for all 
around us.—AMisstonary Record. 





A Pialegue. 


[BY MRS. M, M. H. HILLS. ] 


Aunt Mabel. What are you doing, dear ? 

Mattie. Drawing a missionary map of Africa. I am to 
read an essay — a paper they call it. I call it a composi- 
tion, and I get enough of that odious class of literature at 
school. At any rate, I am to read something before the mis- 
sionary society, Saturday afternoon, if I get it written, which 
now seems doubtful. 

Aunt Mabel. But if one belongs to a society, one must 
accept the responsibilities. 

Mattie. Yes, I suppose so. But I belong to this society 
for the reason that it is expected of me. I have no interest 
in missions. 

Aunt Mabel. What have you on this paper? 

Mattie. (Holding up a sketch of an unclad African 
woman.) ‘That represents the people, as the map does the 
country. I intend to keep that before the society so that 
they may know of whom I speak when I say the people of 
Africa, but I have not the least idea what to say about them. 

Aunt Mabel. Suppose, then, that you write the contrast 
between the life of that unclad woman and yours. Write 
that God has given to you a pleasant home, comfortable 
clothes, and food convenient for you, while she goes naked, 
and often hungry over her native sands, or crouches in her 
filthy hut ; that her language contains no word to express the 
idea of home, because she has no such idea. Write that God 
has given to you the inheritance of 1,800 years of Christian 
civilization ; to her, that of ages of barbarism and slavery ; 
that you have a country which guarantees to you the truest 
liberty under the largest opportunities for culture of heart — 
and mind, while she is made a beast of burden, bought and 
sold in the markets, and made subject to the spoil of war. 
Write that in sickness you have skillful attendance, while she, 
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a source of fear to her associates as possessed by an evil 
spirit, is cast out to die, or put to torture by way of exorcis- 
ing the demon. And above all, and to crown all, you have 
the Word of God, and an experience of the Christian religion, 
while she has not so much as heard whether there be any 
Christ. 

Mattie. Why, Aunt Mabel, you frighten me. You must 
be interested in missions. 

Aunt Mabel. Yes, it is many years I have said I was in- 
terested in missions, but I have often thought if the Lord 
should come to my house, as he used to go to Bethany, and 
show me the great difference between my lot and that of these 
heathen women, and then ask me what I had done to extend 
to them the privileges I enjoy, I should be ashamed to look 
him in the face and say: Lord, I give two cents a week to the 
Woman’s work, and two or three dollars a year to the Parent 
Society. 

Mattie. I never thought of itso. But we have so little to 
give, so little to spend on ourselves, and we want so many 
things. 

Aunt Mabel. Very true. I have always lived on a very 
narrow income,and I am a cautious, conservative woman, 
little likely to cast in all my living. But I do try to keep my 
wants down to real actual wants, that I may have a little 
residue left for the Lord’s work. 

Mattie. I thought you gave a certain regular per cent. 

Aunt Mabel. 1 do, but if I can save a little out of what I 
call my part, it gives me all the more pleasure. Don’t you 
see ? 

Mattie. I suppose so; but I have never thought much 
about it. 

Aunt Mabel. No,youcan hardly have thought of all these 
things at eighteen. If you have begun to think of them, 
it is a blessed thing. 

He that good thinketh, good may do, 
And God will help him thereunto; 


For never yet was good deed wrought, 
Without beginning of good thought. 


Mattie. I know, Aunt Mabel, you do not think I have 
taken in a word you have said, but you will see. 


— Adapted from Heathen Woman's Friend, 





A Bit of Grass. 


A Bit of Grass. 


[BY SUSAN COOLIDGE.] 


IT was a very small lawn indeed, so small as to make that fine 
title seem absurd, but cottages in the suburbs of cities must or 
should have ‘“‘lawns.’’ And small as it was, the name and the 
thing were dear to little Meta Sayres, its mistress. Her brief wife- 
hood of three months had, as yet, brought no relaxation to the first 
fine ardor of matronhood, which courted housekeeping as a joy, 
and perfection the shining mark for duty toaim at. Everything 
inside the simple establishment was daintily appointed and most 
beautifully tended; everything outside would have been the same 
could Meta’s busy fingers and energetic spirit have accomplished 
it, but fate and climate were against her. 

For the sad thing about the “‘ lawn” was, that no grass grew on 
it. It had become Meta’s chronic despair. Meta and her husband 
had begun sowing grass seed early in March, when the frost was 
barely out of the ground. They had sown it again the last of March, 
and once more the last of April, and now, on the 10th of May, there 
was still no sign of promise, and the little inclosure lay as bare and 
naked as ever. The vines on the piazza were dense with unfolding 
leaves. The hedge was beginning to flower, the deutzias and wei- 
gelias and the single bed of pansies were fullof blossoms, and only 
the rake-marks on the smooth earth showed that any care had 
been bestowed on the grass-plot, which lay hopeless and unlovely 
in the glare of the sun. 

‘‘Marian Ashurst says it’s no use,” Meta said, one day at dinner. 
‘‘Nobody can make grass seed grow here. She says it’s too hot. 
It burns up directly it sprouts —if it ever does sprout. I told her 
ours hadn’t sprouted at all, and she said that was just the way 
theirs did when they tried the experiment the first year they were 
here.” 

‘* Still people do have grass in St. Louis,’’ remarked her husband. 
‘‘Look at the Park. The grass is splendid. And look at the pri- 
vate places. Many of them have excellent turf.’’ 

‘‘ Yes; Marian says we must sod our lawn — that’s the only way.”’ 

‘*Isn’t sodding rather expensive?’’ asked John, doubtfully. 

‘* Yes, very expensive. I went to the gardener’s this afternoon to 
ask about it, and he said it would cost thirty dollars! Just think 
— for one little yard! But it looks dreadfully as it is and it will 
be worse still in August, John.”’ 
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‘‘That is very true. Grass is almost a necessity in a climate like 
this for people who stay on here for the whole summer, as we must 
do. If sodding is the only way to secure it, why we will just sod; 
and, as for the money, we’ll economize in something else, hey, 
Meta ?”’ 

‘““Yes, you always say that, but I have observed that when it 
comes to the ‘something else’ your notions are rather vague, John 
dear!’’ replied Meta with a saucy smile. ‘‘ However, all you say 
is true. I’ll invent a way of saving money; you needn’t worry 
about it, dear.”’ 

John looked very little likely to worry about that or anything 
else, as he sat comfortably in his arm-chair, eating his strawberries, 
and looking across the pretty dinner-table at his bonny wife. Her 
face and voice were full of sweetness, and they were the index of 
a sweet nature. Full of sun and cheer and bright fun, capable to 
her fingers’ ends, only those who knew her best detected the deep 
power of affection of which she was capable, and the high and loyal 
devotion to what she believed to be right, which was the main- 
spring of her character. 

So at the dinner table that night it was voted, and carried nen. 
con., that the little yard should be at once turfed at an outlay of 
thirty dollars. Meta, in a rapid, characteristic way had decided in 
her own mind how the money could be spared at the expense of a 
little sacrifice to herself and none at all to her husband. The bare 
yard had been no small trial toher. Used tothe verdure and shade 
of the large country place in which all the summers of her girlhood 
had been passed, her eyes hungered for a green outlook, and: had 
missed it every day of the spring. 

‘* How fortunate that those two big maples grow just outside 
our fence,” she thought. ‘‘They will shade the grass all the after- 
noon, and John will water it with the hose every evening. I amsure 
we can make it grow. I’ll order the sods early on Monday. There’s 
no time to be lost now that we have decided to have them.”’ 

The next day was Sunday. As it chanced —if there be such a 
thing as a chance — a stranger officiated in the church to which our 
young couple had allied themselves. He was chaplain of a great 
Mississippi penitentiary, and had broken away from his work to 
beg help not for his prisoners only, though their need was urgent, 
but for the freed negroes among whom he lived, and for whom he 
had established a school and a hospital. He told some moving 
stories with the pathos which truth gave and the force which adeep 
personal interest, so deep that it has swallowed up all self-interest, 
carries with it. The congregation experienced an answering 
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throb of sympathy. With some it was a contagious, superficial 
emotion; to others the appeal stirred into life that deeper pity 
whose best relief is action. Among those were John and Meta. 

The most generous givers are often those who have the least to 
give. A look, a low-toned word or two settled the matter. ‘‘ We 
can do without the sods, John,’’ whispered Meta; and he nodded 
assent, witha deep, affectionate glance into her sweet, earnest eyes. 

A MacKinnon pen — that aid to righteousness — was produced, 
a cheque hastily filled out, and a moment later the scrap of paper 
took its place in the plate beside bank-notes and silver. Few people 
in the church had given quite so much, yet there were many who 
could better have afforded to give more. None beside had given at 
the cost of a distinct personal sacrifice; so true it is that will and 
wish can make possible what seems impossible where will and wish 
are lacking. 

The young husband and wife walked homeward rather soberly, 
their minds full of what they had heard. 

‘‘It seems almost wrong to be so happy and well-off,’ thought 
Meta, as she glanced about the tiny paradise which represented 
so many thingstoher. Hereyes strayed through the window to the 
bare spot where now no grass would be. She suppressed a sigh. 
** I’m not sorry,’’ she said bravely to herself. ‘‘We have so much 
and those poor creatures have nothing. John’s away so much of 
the day that he won’t notice it very much, and I’! keep the white 
curtains down when I sit on this side of the room, and then I shall 
be about as well off as if the yard were green. Grass would have 
been very nice, but this is nicer.’?’ With a resolute smile she ran 
down to dress the lettuce in the way which John preferred, to take 
her blanc mange from the ice and arrange a bowl of honeysuckle 
sprays for the middle of the table. The house seemed particularly 
attractive that day, dinner unusually good. Nothing enhances 
our own small blessings like coming into contact with the wants 
and needs of others, and out of our abundance sparing something 
with which to make up their lack of all. 

Still it was not possible quite to forget or overlook the ugly bare- 
ness of the yard, and Meta must be forgiven one little sigh when 
Wednesday brought one plentiful rain and Saturday another. 
‘‘How good this would have been for our sods,’”’ she thought, 
‘* they would have been sure to grow.” 

John was called to Cincinnati by business early in the following - 
week, and Meta spent the days of his absence with her friend Mrs. 
Ashurst, who lived a little way in the country on the opposite side 
of the city. She had meant to get home some hours in advance of 
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John to have all things in order to greet him, but missing the ear- 
lier train brought her into town late, so that their meeting after 

ll was in the horse-cars, and they alighted together at the corner 
above their house. 

Reaching the gate they paused in amazement, with a sudden mu- 
tual exclamation. Behold, the yard was green! The long since 
planted and despaired of seed had germinated. A thick fuzz of 
fine slender points, each of which was an infantine blade of grass, 
covered the ground like a transparent mantle. Already[{the bare- 
ness was clothed upon. Noone could call the “lawn’’ naked any 
longer. Scarcely able to believe her eyes, Meta looked and looked. 
Then turning to her husband she cried: ‘It’s a miracle, John! 
Such a thing never was known in this city before, Isuppose. How 
did it happen? ”’ 

‘It didn’t happen,” replied John with a mysterious twinkle in 
his eyes. 

** But how can you account for it?” 

‘* Angels” —in alow, solemn whisper. ‘‘ They arefso pleased 
with you for giving up your wish so cheerfully, and never repent- 
ing it, and—in short, for being such a darling generally, that to 
reward your virtue they just took the matter in hand themselves, 
and it is they who have made the grass grow.” 

Meta blushed, and laughed and protested, and reminded John 
that he had given up the grass as wellasshe; but he adhered to his 
conclusion. People wondered exceedingly at the sown lawn, and 
it certainly flourished in a wonderful manner — perhaps because 
of the frequent ‘‘ cuttings by moonlight” bestowed upon it by its 
owners, or the nightly douches with the hose. ‘‘ It is a duty to co- 
operate with heaven,’’ John answered, but all the same he held to 
his opinion, and when people said it was unaccountable, that grass 
never did so in St. Louis before, he always assumed an air of distant 
importance, as if in the confidence of some supernal power and 
entirely cognizant of the methods by which miracles are wrought. 
This diverted Meta exceedingly. 

She would by no means give in to her husband’s theory, though 
she delighted in her “‘lawn’’ and was very proud of its success; 
but he was firm in his opinion to the end, and there was more 
earnest than jest in his fancy that heaven in some special way was 
intent on rewarding his wife’s goodness. And, for all Meta’s 
laughter, he was perhaps not so far amiss. The Lord, who loveth 
the cheerful giver, sometimes rewards such, and He who knows 
all our secret wishes and has sympathy for them, may not disdain 
to send His blessings even upon so small a thing as a bit of grass. 

— Selected by Mrs. E. D. Fordan. 
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Important Petes. 


HAVE you a copy of Historical Sketches of Woman’s Missionary 
Socseties in your Sunday School library? It is a valuable book for 
such use. We have a few copies remaining. Price, 75 cents. 


Will not those who propose to subscribe for Reminiscences of 
Foreign Missions, please send us word as soon as may be? The 
committee wish to proceed with the publication, which waits for 
the fulfillment of conditions, which are that a sufficient number of 
copies be taken to cover the expenses. 


Please notice the way to send packages to India, and be ready 
with them by the last of September. Do not forget to gather up 
the many things which will be helpful to the workers across the 
water. Take note of Mrs. Phillips’ suggestions on page 252. 


The new constitutions prepared tor Quarterly and Yearly Meeting 
societies are now printed, and the leaflet for Mission Bands. If 
any one has sent an order which has failed to receive attention, it 
will be promptly attended to if the sender will kindly prompt us. 


Please send requests for Helps for Auxiliaries for the months of 
August and September, to Miss Amelia Waterman, 5 Brownell St., 
Providence, R. I. 

PACKAGES FOR INDIA.— There are those who wish to send pres- 
ents and supplies to the missionaries. Mr. George, who expects 
to sail early in October, will be glad to take charge of such pack- 
ages. His directions are to send to the Rev. F. D. George, care of 
H. C. Dodge & Co., 607 West Thirty-sixth St., New York City. 
Remember that all charges to New York should be prepaid. Send 
Mr. George notice that you have sent a package. 


APOSTLES — MISSIONARIES.— That the word ‘‘ apostles” might 
be translated missionaries may be shown by the origin of the word, 
the usage of Christ, and the after history of the apostles them- 
selves. It is clear that the original Greek word means simply 
‘¢ one sent forth, or sent on a mission.” It is also clear that, when 
the word was applied to the twelve disciples, it carried with it such 
sacred associations that the Roman Christians did not translate it, 
but adopted the rare word Afoséolos, and from that we get the Eng- 
lish word ‘‘ apostle.” The first recorded instance of its use by our 
Lord is given in Luke vi., 13: ‘‘ And when it was day he called 
unto him his disciples; and of them (the disciples) he chose twelve, 
whom also he named apostles” (missionaries). This name distin- 
guished them from all the other disciples as the special ones chosen 
of our Lord to be sent forth.— Missionary Reporter. 
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Werds from home Workers. 


MAINE. 


Mrs. Johnson, of Hallowell, speaks encouragingly out of discouraging 
circumstances. She says: ‘‘ We have no meetings, and have not had 
for two years, and there seems but little interest. Some have died, 
others have moved away, and it seemed impossible to collect our usual 
missionary money; but, thank God, it is done, and it is on its way to 
bless and comfort.” 





The Elk Quarterly Meeting was held at Otis. On Saturday the W. 
M. Society held a public service, consisting of readings by Sisters Hard- 
ing and Burrill, and the secretary. Poems were recited by Miss Margie 
Chatto and Carrie Tibbetts, and there was an interesting essay by Mrs. 
Mary Gott. The audience were given a chance to take part by questions 
concerning our mission and the workers in India. The collection was 
$6. 33. Juuia A. CHATTO, Secretary. 


NEw YorRK. 


Mrs. Sprague writes from Poland that the session of the Yearly Meet- 
ing held at Oneonta was a success in every way. The Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Meeting passed off nicely, having some fine recitations, select 
readings, and solos, rendered by the young ladies. The collection was 
eleven dollars and forty-five cents. Professor Dudley, of Hillsdale Col- 
lege, was present and took pledges to the amount of eight hundred dol- 
lars for the Mark’s professorship, and he confidently expected to make 
the sum one thousand dollars before leaving the place. She adds: 
‘*This was the first Yearly Meeting I ever attended, but I expect to be 
anxious to attend hereafter.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mrs. Nellie Dunn Gates writes that at the May meeting of the State 
Medical Society, held at Philadelphia, two papers were read by lady 
=. One was by Mary H. Stinson, M. D., on ** The Work of 

omen Physicians in Asia’’ (especially /zdia). It was noticed in Phila- 
delphia papers, and the Medical Bulletin, which reported the meetings, 
and is now published in full in the Medical and Surgical Reporter for May. 
Some ladies interested in this work may care to send for this Philadelphia 
journal, or may find the article elsewhere in houses of family physicians. 
She adds: ‘‘ We find much work to do in our own city, but do not 
forget the F. W. Baptists, and especially their missionary interests. 

» I only wish our means permitted the fulfillment of our desires, I en- 
joyed recently a woman’s meeting under the auspices of the Baptists, ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Luther, M. D., of Philadelphia, on “ Medical Missions in 
India,” and by Mrs. Quinton on “ Work in the West, and for the Indians.” 


OHIO. 

The May session of the Cleveland Q. M. was held with the Cleveland 
church. At the W.M. S. meeting, Mrs. Dr. Galantine, of Cleveland, was 
elected president, and Mrs. Damon, of Hinckley, secretary. The usual 
public exercises were held Saturday evening. 
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The churches being scarcely represented at all, there was less of en- 
couragement for us than we had hoped, but the fact that there is an 
earnest desire for more successful mission work is an omen of good. 

How to sustain and advance the cause of missions in weak country 
churches, is ofttimes a perplexing question, and on reading the ideas on 
revival meetings, in the Morning Star of May 21, this thought came to my 
mind: Why would not such a gathering of experienced mission workers 
be in keeping with the HELPER’s aim? Is the suggestion entirely out of 
order? The thought came just after writing to a sister in regard to sus- 


taining mission work. Miss ANNA P. STOCKWELL. 
23 Jennings Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Mrs. Davis, of Rio Grande, writes that the Gallia Q. M. has had a 
Woman’s Missionary Society for more than a year. It comprises nine 
churches, three of which have auxiliary societies. Saturday evening of 
each session is devoted to missions, and it is felt that the Q. M. mission 
meeting is an important part of the work. It is seen that the cause is 
slowly but surely gaining in favor with the churches. 


OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


The second annual meeting of the Woman’s Missionary Society 
of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Y. M. was held June 27, 1884, at 
Salem, Penn. The following officers were elected: Mrs. L. D. 
Boynton, of Colebrook, President, and Miss Eva Coates, Secretary. 
Delegates were chosen to attend the W. M. meeting in connection 
with the State Association, at Kipton, in September. 

The Saturday evening service of the Y. M. was conducted by the 
W. M. Society. After the usual devotional exercises, statistics 
were given by Mrs. Lottie Stevenson, showing the amount raised 
during the year by each church and Q. M. The total amount 
raised by the Y. M. Society was $241.50. James Menold then gave 
a select reading, ‘‘ The Missionary Potato,” and Mrs. Hull, ‘‘ The 
Prayer of a Zenana Woman.” An essay, ‘‘The True Spirit of 
Giving,” by Mrs. H. M. Ford, was read by Mrs. Eva Simonds, and 
‘‘ Missionary Scraps,” by Miss Piersol. Then followed a letter 
from Nellie Phillips, and an essay, ‘‘Go Forth and Labor,” by 
Miss A.lison, read by Mrs. Boynton. Five-minute speeches by the 
Revs. Higbee, Charlton, and Page showed that they were anxious 
to see the work progressing. ‘The exercises were followed by a 
collection, amounting to $8.62. Eva Coates, Sec. 


IOWA. 


At the June session of the Waterloo Quarterly Meeting, at the re- 
quest of Mrs. T. H. Drake, a few earnest women might have been found 
gathered in the gallery of the F. W. Baptist church of Olewine. The 
conferring together resulted in the organization of a Q. M. W. M. So- 
ciety, with seven members. This was truly a small beginning, but by 
God’s help we mean to push the work ahead. The presence of the Mas- 
ter was felt in all the meetings of the session. The Rev. Bro. Moxom, our 
home missionary, and E. B, Stevenson, S. S. missionary from Nebraska, 
were with us, which gave new inspiration to the work in many ways. 
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On Saturday evening there was carried out an interesting programme. 
A paper was read by Mrs. Drake, and remarks were made by Mrs. Jen- 
kins, of Waterloo, and the Rev. Bro. Moxom. 

The officers of our society are: President, Mrs. T. H. Drake, Water- 
loo; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Francis Speer, Olewine; Mrs. A. B. Ward, 
Fairbanks; Miss Lizzie Hayes, South Hazleton; Mrs. Dunkerton, Les- 
ter; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. E. J. Stevenson, Denver. E.J.S. 


Mrs. Root writes from Orchard, Mitchell Co., asking for helps, and 
says that there is a wish to enlist the children and the young people. 
The Sunday School is in a more prosperous condition. It is a new 
undertaking for the Lincoln church, but we are confident that most de- 
sirable results will follow. The young people are most cordially wel- 
comed by the young people’s societies now enlisted. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Minnesota Y. M. convened at Nashville Centre, June 20-22. A 
good delegation of women met at the school-house on Saturday, June 21, 
at 9.30 A.M. Meeting opened by singing ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
and a short prayer by Mrs. McKenney, asking God to give strength and 
wisdom to perform the duties before us. The first business was organ- 
izing an auxiliary at Nashville, where the women seemed only waiting 
for some one to lead them. We then proceeded to organize the Y. M. 
W. M. S. by electing the following officers: President, Mrs, Keith; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Bradbury; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Reeves; Treasurer, Mrs, Leighton. A vice-president from each Q. M., 
namely, Mrs. McKenney, Mrs. Haskell, Mrs. Grannis, Mrs. Augir, Mrs. 
Reeves, Mrs. Calkins. 

Immediately following conference, Saturday, Pp. M. June 21, the W. 
M. S. held a public meeting. In the absence of the president, Mrs. 
McKenney was appointed president pro tem. Meeting opened by singing 
‘* Whosoever Will.’? Reading of the forty-fifth chapter of Isaiah; prayer 
by Mrs, Reeves; singing, ‘‘ Rescue the Perishing’’; secretary read the 
report of the organization, and each Q. M. report; reading, “‘ A Plea 
for Santal Women,”’ by Miss Miller; reading, ‘‘ The Christian’s Priv- 
ilege,” by Mrs. Calkins; essay, read by Miss Cora Thompson ; singing, 
‘*I Gave My Life for Thee”? ; poem, *‘ The Indian Maiden’s Call,’’ by 
Mrs. Reeves; reading, ‘* Mrs. Pickett’s Missionary Box,’? by Mrs. 
Matthews ; essay, ‘‘ Woman’s Missionary Societies,’? by Mrs. McKen- 
ney. Collection, $18.48. Singing, the Doxology. Benediction by the 
Rev. J. H. Reeves, 


— 


DEAR MISSIONARY HELPER: We have an auxiliary of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society in connection with our church, the First Free Bap- 
tist Church in Minneapolis, and we trust under divine direction we are 
doing some good. We number thirty-four members, and take thirty-one 
MISSIONARY HELPERS, which always come to us as welcome visitors. 
We hold monthly meetings, and endeavor to cultivate the missionary 
spirit among ourselves; this enlarges our thinking and increases our de- 
sire to do good. We are supporting a native teacher in India, her name 
is Anna Sen, and this gives us an additional inducement to work and 
pray — the ora et labora— which makes up so much of our Christian 
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character. With this object before us we hope to accomplish much for 
Christ. We will add our little quota to the opening of the doors of 
those poor benighted women of India, and thus give them the Gospel of 
the Son of God, which will liberate them from the pernicious influences 
of idol-worship. May God speed the day when these Indian women will 
stand up for Him in their own native land. Mrs. L. N. SHARP. 


MICHIGAN. 


At the June session of the Montcalm Q. M. the W. F. M. Society held 
its regular meeting in Greenville. The following is the programme: De- 
votional exercises were followed by an address of welcome by Alice Smith. 
Response by Mrs. A. M. Lord. Singing, ‘* Tell it out among the Na- 
tions,”’ ; reading, ‘‘ The Missionary Box Transformed,’’ by Linna Baker; 
select reading, ‘‘ Primary Schools of Bengal,’’ Mrs. Merrit; recitation, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters,’”’? by Clara Smith; singing by the 
choir ; essay, “ What shall we do for Missions,’’ Mrs, A. M. Lord; short 
talk by the Rev. A. E. Bolster; recitation, ‘‘ Pennies,” Ruth Riley ; dia- 
logue, Myrta Riley and Carrie Dorman. Collection was taken amount- 
ing to $2.67. Benediction by the Rev. George Merrit. 

Since our last meeting an auxiliary society has been organized in the 
Carson City church. We have only encouraging words to offer for mis- 
sions. We feel that missionary light is being shed abroad in our Quar- 
terly Meeting, and our members are beginning to see the need of more 
earnest work in this direction. ALICE M. SMITH, Secretary. 


KANSAS. 

Mr. Janes writes from Hammond that the young people have 
formed a Libbie Griffin Band, and are preparing a small box of 
Christmas presents to be sent to India. The band is composed of 
girls, and they are making picture scrap-books, and will dress 
some dolls, and- wish to know what else they can do. These 
questions are answered on another page. 


—_—— —— $$ 


Topic for Monthly Meeting. 


But whoso hath the world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother in 
need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, how doth the 
love of God abide in him?— 1 John iii., 17. (Mew version.) 








‘‘In the morning sow thy seed, 
Nor stay thy hand at evening hour, 
Never asking which shall prosper — 
Both may yield thee fruit and flower : 
Thou shalt reap of that thou sowest, 
Though thy grain be small and bare, 
God shall clothe it as he pleases, 
For the harvest full and fair.” 





The Missionary Helper. 


Children’s Piche 





Pera’s Pennies. 





[BY MARIE. ] 


As I sat with pen and paper one day, 

Sending my thoughts to a friend far away, 

‘Who you writing to, mama?”’ my little 
girl said, 

As she tripped lightly in from her play in 
the shed. 


‘** I’m writing to India, that far away land, 
To a lady I love, in the dear mission 
band.” 


‘* Oh, do send my pennies! I’ve waited so | 


long!” 

And she ran to her bank with a smile and 
a song. 

Her pennies she brought, and gave them 
to me, 

For often she’d heard at the dear Busy 
Bee, 

That children who live in that fair, sunny 
clime 

Have no loving teacher or Sunday-school 
chime. 


‘* Won’t it buy them a book with pictures 
so nice? 
They can sit and read when they’ve eaten 
their rice ; 
East CorInTH, ME. 








And then they can learn of the Saviour 
true, 

Who loves little children — yes, little girls, 
too? 


‘*Then they can tell of the Saviour who 
came 

To save those, who never have heard of 
His name; 

I am sure if they read the sweet story of 
old, ; 

They will flock to His arms like lambs to 
the fold.” ° 


The pennies were sent, as the little girl 
said ; 

The childish gift on the altar was laid. 

We may never know till the judgment day, 

What good they have done as they went 
on their way. 


And Jesus has taught us, in His holy 
word, 

That gifts to the poor are well-pleasing to 
God ; 

And a cup of cold water, to His thirsty 
ones given, 

Or feeding His lambs, is rewarded in 
heaven. 


What to Send to India. 


DeaR CHILDREN: I hear you are asking, ‘“‘ What shall we 
send for Christmas presents to India?” This little question of 


yours makes me very glad and thankful. What will the little 
Indians do when they see a whole box of real Christmas 
presents ? They are very fond of “ Belati Jenus ” — “ foreign 
things.” How I wish you could see them standing tiptoe 
peeping all over the Christmas tree, and then see them run 
when their names are called. 

Send playthings, almost any that you enjoy they will. 
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Dolls of all sizes and descriptions, made of rubber, china, 
wood or paper, picture scrap-books, pictures of all kinds, 
from the most beautiful ones you can find to advertising 
cards and newspaper cuts, tops, marbles, Noah’s arks, build- 
ing blocks and balls. Don’t fail to put in useful things, espe- 
cially jack-knives and pen-knives, and carpenter’s tools such 
as boys or their teachers can use. Remember, one good tool, 
not oo large, is worth more than a whole se¢ of toy tools ; they 
are useless. Sewing articles, needles, scissors, thimbles, 
housewives, pins, thread, basted patchwork, cuts or webs, or 
remnants of calico, or fine unbleached or bleached cloth, 
remnants of 1 yard, 14 yards, 24 yards, are very nice for boys’ 
and girls’ jackets. Combs, black and colored pencils, boxes of 
paints. Send to the children studying English in each box 
six Dunton & Scribner’s writing-books, Nos. 1 and 2. Also 
six English story books of a primary kind; six New Testa- 
ments. Every station will covet boxes of this kind. Any ef- 
fort the children of this country may make for those of India 
will be most heartily appreciated there, and make the little 
ones on both sides of the ‘* Great Waters” love each other 


more and more. Mary R. PHILLIPS. 


— @ 8 — 


A [Missionary Plant. 





The little ones are the helpful ones. The Baptist Home 
Mission Monthly tells the following true story of a dear little 
missionary worker : 

In an Industrial schoo] in New York City, a little girl was 
presented with a pretty flowering plant, as a reward for regu- 
lar attendance and faithfulness in all her duties. In this 
school, one Saturday each month is observed as missionary 
day, and each child is expected to bring a cent. This little 
girl longed todo more. So she took her plant home, washed 
the window of their tenement-house room that her plant 
might get more sunshine, watered it with care, and kept the 
leaves free from dust. As slips appeared, she rooted them in 
tiny pots, sold them, and took the money to the school on 
missionary day. At the end of another school year, she had 
gained in this way $6.50. When urged to keep a part for her 
own needs, she said, ‘Oh, no: my plant is a missionary 
plant.” 





The Missionary Helper. 
Fer Children’s M®ectings. 





AFRICA. 
tae) 
1 NG ‘*Go Work in my Vineyard.” 


Repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 

Let the leader tell the children 
how a little girl once brought life 
and happiness to a great man.— 
2 Kings, v 

What command does the Lord 
giveall his children? (Ans. Mark xvi., 15.) 
“= Who' is the light of the world? (Ans. 
John viii., 12.) 

SANFORD, ME. 














Would you like to help lighten the Dark 
Continent? 

Do you think the souls of the little black 
children in Africa are as dear to Jesus as 
yours? 

How can you send light to them? 

What kind of a giver does the Lord love? 
(Ans. 2 Cor., ix., 7.) 

COLLECTION. 

S1nG: ‘The light of the world is Jesus.” 

—L.M. P. D. 





FOR MISSIONARIES’ REST. 
May. Miss Nellie C. Whittemore, Portland, Me 


June. Mrs. W. P. Kinney, Houlton, Me 


$10.00 previously acknowledged as “ from Houlton Auxiliary, by the hand of Mrs. E. 


D. Wade,” should also have been accredited to Mrs. W. P. 


inney. 
A.C. H. 








Contributions. 


FROM JUNE 1 TO JULY 1, 1884. 


MAINE. 


Bowdoinham, Auxiliary, for sup- 
port of Radlei 

Brunswick, pao for Miss L. 
Coombs’ support 

East Dixfield, Auxiliary, towards 
L. M. of Mrs. Mary Starbird. 

East Parsonfield, Auxiliary, for 


6 25 
8 00 
3 00 


2 00 
Hallowell, Auxiliary, for zenana 
work.. 25 00 
Maine Western, Y. M. collection, 
for a anne horse for Miss 
40 06 
Presque "tele, Auxiliary, for sup- 
port of Jessie 
Sebec, Q. M., Auxiliary, for Ar- 
janee, $6.25; be work, 
gis. 41, and en 
11.34, for M. of Mrs, 
Mary E. Tourtillotte of Max- 
field, ag and $11.00 tow- 
ards L M. of Mrs. B. D 
Newell, Dover, Me 
South Parsonfield, Auxiliary, tow- 
rds Miss M. Bacheler’s sal- 


6 50 





Springvale, pager 2 1-2 H. M. 
and 1-2 F. M.. caguenees 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Alexandria, Mrs. C, W. Griffin, 
Mrs. L. C. Brown, and me 
Some Berry, each $1.00. 

Cen. Sandwich, Auxiliary, $20. 00, 
Children’s Band, $1. 

Concord, Auxiliary, for 
Brackett’ s salary 

Laconia, Primary class in Sunday- 
School, for Miss Ida Phillips’ 
salary 

Laconia, ‘huxiliay > balance L, M. 
of ee - D., 
— a $500 vy ‘towards 


3 00 
21 05 


I2 00 


3 10 


Meredith Village, Earnest Work- 
ers, for Miss Ida Phillips.. 
Meredith Village, Little Helpers, 

for Miss I, Phillips 
New Hampton, Ladies of the In- 
stitute, $12, Auxiliary, $10.. 
North Sandwich, First F: B. Aux- 
iliary, for F. M., and balance 
L. M. of C. A, Morison . 





Contributions. 


Sandwich, Q. M. Missionary Soci- NEW YORK. 
et 
‘semnatih Auxiliary. j Congeeny, = Pf anaes 
i eas o 
Tamworth, ¥. M. collection.. saat Willing Workers, Miss a 
3 hillips’ support . 3 62 
VERMONT New York, Willte Workers, Miss 
a 4 = ee oe C.F ranklin’s support 3 6x 
rs mith’s salary. 
Huntington, Q. M. W. M. Society, WISCONSIN. 
collection, for Mrs. D. F. Sauk Co., Q. M. collection, $3, A 
Smith’s salary Friend, $2, Spencer, church 
North Teabeides, Auxiliary, for Sunday School, $1.50, Big 
H. M. Spring Church, $3.50; of this, 
South Strafford, eae - $5 for Western work, and $5 
Harper's Ferry.. ‘ for Wisconsin Dell. eae 


with Mrs. Smith . 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Taunton, Auxiliary, for Miss H. M MINNESOTA. 
Phillips’ salary, $2, Miss C. inneapolis, Auxiliary, for zenana 
Franklin’s salary, $2 teacher with Mrs. Griffin... 13 00 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Olneyville, Auxiliary, for Miss H. L. A. DEMERITTE, 7reas., 
hillips’ salary 1§ 00 Dover, N. H. 





OHIO ASSOCIATION. 
Receipts for May, 1884. 


Sheffield, church 

jG Serer rere rrr Ctr err 
Cleveland, 

Cleveland, Auxiliary 


Waterford, Auxiliary. 
Lake Pleasant, Auxiliary 
Sparta Auxiliary 





Receipts for Fune. 


OHIO. 
F. M. 
Second Keyser Awsiliary «.. 6.05.0. cess cecces co QOS 
Cleveland Auxiliary 


Pageville Auxiliary 

Sparta Auxiliary 

Spring Creek Auxiliary 8.00 

Lake Pleasant Auxiliary, for room at Anthony Hall.. 16.50 


$17.96 -73 
5. H.J. COE, Treas. 
CLEVELAND, O., June 26, 1884. 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 
F.M. HM. Ed, Soe. 
Aggregate $1,239.21 $392.83 $267.99 
E. N. FERNALD, 7,reas., Lewiston, Mz. 





The Misstonary Helper. 


belps for Auxiliaries. 


A list of the leafiets published by the Woman’s Missionary Society is 
here given, to which have been added a few books and pamphlets which 
are of special value. They will be forwarded on receipt of price stated. 
Those under head of miscellaneous are for gratuitous distribution, but 
contributions are desired for the Literature Fund, by means of which 
they are printed. From time to time others will be added. 


Miscellaneous. 

Constitution of the F. B. Woman’s Missionary Society. 

Constitutions for Quarterly and Yearly Meeting Societies. 

Hints and Helps for Q. M. Societies. 

Constitution for Auxiliaries, including Hints for Organization, and 
other valuable items. 4 pages. 

Constitution for Mission Bands, including valuable suggestions. 

Blanks for reporting Mission Bands, Auxiliaries, Q. M. and Y. M. 


Societies. 

Readings. 
iving Ann.” ‘A Plea for Zenana Women.” 
“The Indian Maiden’s Call.’’ 


Dialogues. 
A Missionary Dialogue on India; and ‘‘ The Toilers,’’ for twelve chil- 
dren. Price for Readings and Dialogues, 3 cents each. 


Books and Pamphlets. 
** Historical Sketches of Woman’s Missionary Societies in America 
and England,” by Mrs. Daggett 
‘*My veraggee ys Box and I’ ‘ 
‘* A Grain of Mustard Seed, or the District Secretary’s Letter.”.10 cts. 
‘* Missionary Exercises,” a collection of Bible Readings, Dialogues, 
Poems, etc., including postage............... ‘ceucoaveseus 35 cts. 
‘* The Golden Sheaf,’”’ by Mrs. H. C. Phillips 
‘Uncle Ben’s Bag”’ oe 
‘* Progress of Christian Missions,’’ a hand-book for use in the 
Family, Sabbath School, and Mission Band, including postage. 6 cts. 
‘* Tenth Annual Report of the F. B. W. Society,” including postage, 10 cts. 
‘* The F. B. Register and Year-Book,” including postage 


Envelopes for Collectors 25 cts. per hundred. 


Photographs of Missionaries. 
25 cts. each, $1.50 for ten copies. Miss Crawford and Miss Ida Phii- 
lips. Mr. and Mrs. Griffin, cabinet size, 40 cents. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS OF THE MISSIONARIES. 


“ Tha **A Plea for 


Santal Women.” 


Midnapore.— Rev. T. W. Burkholder, | Coldren, Miss I. O. Phillips, Miss H. P. 
Mrs. Burkholder, Dr. J. L. Phillips, Miss 


L. C. Coombs. 
- C. Phillips, Miss 
Nellie M. Phillips. ; é 
Fellasere.— Mrs. D. F. Smith, Miss 
Jessie B. Hooper. 
Balasere.— Rev. M. J. Coldren, Mrs. 


Phillips. 

Evansville, Wis.— Rev. A. J. Mar- 
shall, Mrs. Marshall. 

New Hamfton, N. H.— Rev. and Mrs. 
O. R. Bacheler, Miss M. E. Bacheler. 

East Providence, R. I.—Mrs. J. 1L- 
Phillips. 


Postage to India, 5 cts. each half-oz. ; newspapers and packages, 2 cts. each two ozs. 





